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Brayton  Clarke  Case 

Brayton  Clarke  Case  lost  his  life  on  July  14,  1944,  by 
drowning  while  engaged  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  work 
behind  the  fighting  lines  of  the  allied  armies  in  Northern 
Burma.  In  his  death,  agricultural  missions  loses  one  of  its 
most  devoted,  successful  and  distinguished  leaders. 

Brayton  Case  was  born  in  Burma  August  18,  1887,  the 
son  of  missionary  parents.  He  studied  at  Brown  University 
(two  years),  the  University  of  California  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  agriculture,  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  Columbia  University  (M.A.)  He 
was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Society  November  20,  1912,  to  Burma.  He 
was  married  to  Lena  Tillman  in  Burma  January  17,  1917. 
Mrs.  Case  died  September  28,  1939.  Surviving  is  a  son, 
Clarke  Tillman  Case,  M.D.  In  December,  1934,  Mr.  Case 
was  awarded  the  Kaisar-I-Hind  medal  for  distinguished 
service. 

Brayton  Case  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  pioneer  agri¬ 
cultural  missionaries  that  were  sent  out  between  1910-1915. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  persuasive  advocates 
of  agricultural  missions  and  contributed  greatly  to  an 
understanding  of  agricultural  work  as  a  recognized  phase 
of  the  Christian  missionary  enterprise. 

Out  of  his  leadership  grew  the  Pyinmana  Agricultural 
School.  He  was  institutionally  minded  only  to  the  extent 
that  a  school  center  was  essential  to  the  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  he  wished  to  make.  It  was  made  to  serve  his 
larger  purpose  of  bringing  more  light  and  a  better  life  to 
the  farmers  and  villages  of  Burma.  To  help  the  farming 
people  of  Burma  was  his  abiding  interest  and  purpose. 
This  he  accomplished  by  providing  better  seeds,  better 
poultry,  better  pigs  (Christian  chickens  and  pigs,  he  called 
them),  better  farm  practices,  better  marketing,  better 
health,  better  home  life  and  recreation.  And  at  all  times 
he  shared  his  Christian  faith.  He  always  insisted  this  was 
the  greatest  gift  he  could  bestow.  In  his  work  he  had  the 
interest  and  financial  support  of  government,  and  in  recent 
years,  with  government  cooperation  and  backing,  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  demonstration  of  better  agriculture  among  the 
hill  people  of  Northern  Burma.  For  many  years  he  held 
Institutes  at  the  school  for  farmers  and  Christian  workers 
that  they  might  receive  help  and  training  as  needed.  Had 
the  war  not  intervened,  he  would  have  seen  one  of  his 
great  hopes  come  to  fruition  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  school  as  a  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Case. 

When  the  Japanese  invaded  Burma  and  Pyinmana  was 
bombed  and  the  school  and  community  life  was  hopelessly 
disorganized  Mr.  Case  remained  to  do  what  he  could. 
Learning  that  the  Chinese  Army,  especially,  needed  food, 


he  was  highly  effective  in  purchasing  meat  and  vegetables 
for  it  because  the  farmers  had  confidence  in  him.  Later 
he  put  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  language  at  the 
service  of  General  Stilwell  and  served  meritoriously  in  the 
200-mile  retreat  into  India.  At  General  Stilwell’s  request  he 
accepted  a  position  as  a  civilian  officer  attached  to  the 
American  military  mission  in  India. 

Brayton  Case’s  greatness  lay  not  only  in  what  he  did 
but  in  what  he  was.  In  May,  1942,  in  a  letter  from  India 
to  his  son,  he  wrote:  “I  feel  like  the  ancient  Jews:  ‘We 
sat  down  beside  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  wept  when  we 
remembered  Zion.  How  can  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a 
strange  land?’  But  they  went  hack  and  bicilt  and  built  them 
a  better  Jerusalem  than  before.  That  is  what  we  mission¬ 
aries  of  Burma  hope  to  do  and  I  shall  work  here  toward 
that  end.  Pray  for  the  Christian  friends  left  behind  and 
scattered  in  the  jungles  of  Burma  with  their  lives  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  from  the  lawless  people  around  them.” 

An  American  Army  officer  has  sent  the  following  two 
entries  from  his  diary  from  “Somewhere  in  Burma”  to  the 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society: 

“June  28,  1944 — Mr.  Case  is  with  us  today.  Visited  with 
him  and  talked  of  our  days  together.  Mr.  Case  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  missionary  who  walked  out  of  Burma  with  Gen.  Stil¬ 
well  and  who  is  gardening  his  way  back  with  him  .  .  . 

“During  the  first  campaign  in  Burma  he  attached  himself 
to  Stilwell’s  staff  and  using  his  contacts  with  the  village 
farmers  he  gathered  food  that  kept  the  harried  armies 
from  perishing.  He  came  out  with  the  last  party. 

“Now  he  has  helped  to  rehabilitate  the  war-scattered 
villagers  of  the  .  .  .  Valley.  He  has  planted  many  nurseries 
where  the  refugees  can  gather  plants  instead  of  seed  and 
so  save  two  months  on  their  new  gardens.  The  people  have 
started  a  crop  and  soon  will  be  self-sufficient  again.  Now 
he  has  heard  that  thousands  of  refugees  are  near  starvation 
in  the  newly  captured  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  areas.  He  is  rushing 
down  to  help  them. 

“Helping  refugees  is  the  job  of  the  Civil  Government. 
They  are  too  slow  for  him.  He  will  go  into  the  jungle  and 
find  the  hidden  stores  of  food  and  talk  the  owners  into 
sharing  with  less  fortunate  neighbors.  He  will  organize  na¬ 
tive  boat  convoys  to  carry  food  to  stranded  areas  and  his 
true  love  will  be  to  start  the  gardens  to  growing  again. 

“Mr.  Case  is  a  nuisance,  I  suppose,  in  military  opera¬ 
tions  like  this.  He  gets  his  mind  set  on  helping  the  people 
and  nags  us  until  we  all  help  him  .  .  .  We  know,  though, 
how  sincere  he  is  and  are  never  offended.  This  man  is  a 
true  missionary. 

“I  think  Mr.  Case  a  great  man.  He  may  be  as  great  as 
any  man  I  have  known.  He  is  a  symbol  that  must  remind 
us  of  the  Christ.  Money  or  praise  could  mean  nothing  to 
him.  He  is  a  big  man,  strong  as  an  ox  and  a  fighter  as  in- 
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tense  as  any  who  carry  guns.  Getting  old  and  working  too 
hard,  but  I  will  bet  that  his  school  opens  again. 

“July  19 — I  have  just  learned  of  Mr.  Case’s  death. 
Drowned  because  he  couldn’t  wait  for  the  end  of  the  mon¬ 
soon  before  trying  to  take  food  and  seed  to  his  hungry 
people.  Now  I  know  that  something  told  me  to  visit  Mr. 
Case  when  he  came  through  camp.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
some  things.” 

An  understanding  of  Brayton  Case’s  great  ministry  to 
Burma  can  best  be  had  from  his  own  words. 

“The  best  life  I  know  is  a  Christian  life.  My  religion 
is  the  best  part  of  what  I  have  to  give  Burma.  I  am  trying 
to  express  my  religion  and  make  it  function  in  terms  of 
life  through  agriculture.  I  am  a  farmer  plus  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  I  think  is  unique  and 
wonderful.  I  believe  it  is  needed  to  bring  the  abundant 
life  to  the  farmers  of  Burma  .  .  . 

“I  do  not  use  agriculture  for  bait.  I  tell  my  Buddhist 
friends  as  I  talk  to  them  in  public  and  in  private:  ‘I  have 
many  blessings  I  am  trying  to  bring  to  your  village  life — 
the  blessing  of  better  crops,  better  animals,  better  food, 
better  health,  better  marketing,  better  friends,  and  better 
religion.  You  can  take  any  one  of  these  and  leave  the  rest, 
or  you  can  take  all  of  these  blessings.  If  I  can  help  you  in 
only  one  of  these  ways,  I  am  glad  to  do  so;  but  if  you  want 
the  best  and  most  needful  help,  take  my  religion,  too,  be¬ 
cause  without  that  the  rest  will  be  inadequate.’  I  gladly 
and  freely  give  agriculture  to  men  who  do  not  accept  any 
of  my  religion,  but  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  come  to  find 
the  blessing  that  comes  from  the  Christian  religion.  .  . 

“I  often  tell  my  Buddhist  friends  I  would  not  take  away 
one  blessing  they  now  have,  but  I  would  add  a  great 
abundance  I  have  found  stored  up  for  their  needs,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  that  I  would  like  to  help  them  to 
possess.  .  . 

“I  am  constantly  finding  that  some  of  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  to  better  agriculture  and  better  living  in  the  villages 
are  spiritual  obstacles — lack  of  motive  for  persistent  effort, 
lack  of  love,  lack  of  honesty,  lack  of  faith  in  one  another, 
lack  of  unselfish  service.  The  Christian  religion  helps  me 
overcome  these  obstacles,  and  I  see  it  helping  them  when 
they  accept  it.  I  am  an  agricultural  missionary  because  I 
am  a  Christian,  and  I  hope  I  am  helping  others  to  become 
truly  Christian  because  of  my  agriculture.” 

Brayton  Case  lived  to  see  the  healing  processes  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  reconstruction  well  begun.  In  a  personal 
letter  to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  written  less  than 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  tells  about  his  work  and 
characteristically  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  inner  thought 
and  spirit: 

“With  the  progress  of  the  war  in  our  part  of  the  world 
of  which  you  are  reading,  the  problems  connected  with 
refugees  are  increasing.  When  the  fighting  has  passed  many 
are  returning  to  the  villages  which  have  been  destroyed 
and  where  the  cattle  are  gone  and  crops  ruined.  I  am  work¬ 
ing  with  the  help  of  three  former  missionaries  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  economic  life  of  these  people  and  get  them 
to  start  producing  food  and  supporting  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible.  Land  is  cleared  and  rice  planted  with  seed 
distributed.  Vegetable  seeds  and  hand  tools  are  also  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  places  where  the  people  come  to  get  food 
for  relief.  We  also  have  started  nursery  gardens  where 
vegetable  seeds  such  as  tomato  and  eggplant  and  gourds 
are  started.  Also  we  collect  sweet  potato  vines  and  stems 


of  tapioca  (Cassava)  plants  from  deserted  gardens,  as  well 
as  banana  suckers  which  are  multiplied  for  distribution 
to  villagers,  thus  making  use  of  local  resources  for  the 
increase  of  supplementary  food  supplies. 

“With  increasing  population  and  areas  coming  into  our 
control  our  problems  and  difficulties  increase.  Those  for 
whom  we  have  worked  several  months  are  beginning  to 
get  on  their  feet  in  new  homes  and  have  new  crops  grow¬ 
ing  which  are  beginning  to  bring  them  new  sources  of  food. 
How  rapidly  rehabilitation  can  take  place  when  people 
work  hard  and  some  assistance  is  given  them  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  features  we  are  seeing. 

“The  monsoon  season  is  naturally  a  time  of  great  difficul¬ 
ties.  Am  living  out  in  the  jungle  in  the  midst  of  continuous 
rain  and  deep  mud  with  leeches  hanging  from  every  bush. 
However,  with  the  help  of  good  food,  although  it  comes  in 
cans,  and  modern  aids  to  sanitation  and  health,  we  all  keep 
remarkably  healthy  and  able  to  push  on  with  our  tasks. 

“When  I  am  living  at  the  front  among  soldiers  and  the 
excitement  of  the  campaign  and  its  devastations  all  around, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  there  is  a  kind  of  world  in  which  you 
are  living  where  people  plan  for  the  enrichment  of  rural 
life  and  spiritual  values  and  religion  such  as  in  your  pro¬ 
posed  program.  However,  we  are  trying  to  begin  the  heal¬ 
ing  processes  following  the  scorched  earth  remains  of 
war.  Isaiah  61:3  is  the  verse  which  encourages  me.  ‘The 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  give  beauty  for  ashes  and  joy 
for  mourning.’  May  God  bless  you  and  all  others  who  are 
trying  to  do  this  too.” 

Agricultural  Missions  Loses  Two  Warm  Friends 

In  the  recent  deaths  of  Professor  Emeritus  Clyde  H. 
Myers  on  August  5  and  Professor  Emeritus  Dwight  San¬ 
derson  on  September  27,  both  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
agricultural  missions  lost  two  devoted  friends. 

Professor  Myers  made  two  trips  to  China  between  1925 
and  1931  as  a  participant  in  the  Nanking-Cornell  University 
Cooperative  Crop  Improvement  Project,  in  which  three 
Cornell  professors  from  the  Department  of  Plant  Breeding 
each  made  two  trips  of  a  year  in  length  to  help  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  cooperative  crop  improvement  project  under  way 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nanking  including  training  institutes  for  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  plant  breeding  from  all  over  China.  This  was 
part  of  the  program  at  the  University  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  permanent  prevention  of  famine  in  China 
through  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Professor  Sanderson  will  be  remembered  by  the  scores 
of  missionaries  who  sat  in  his  classes  and  lectures  in 
Rural  Sociology  and  the  Rural  Community.  A  number  of 
missionaries  have  taken  advanced  degrees  under  him.  For 
several  years,  until  his  recent  retirement,  he  was  a  Director 
of  Agricultural  Missions,  Inc. 

Rural  Reconstruction  in  Action 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  Rural 
Reconstruction  News,  Camohmila  Y.M.C.A.  Center,  Mexico, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  September,  1944,  issue: 

“Camohmila  is  our  first  Rural  Reconstruction  Center  in 

the  Western  Hemisphere.  With  eleven  rugged  villages  as 

its  extension  field,  it  seeks  first  to  learn  what  is  good  and 


